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ANY favorite terms in education 

fall into disrepute because of 
improper usage, such as ‘“‘the class 
project,”’ and “self expression.”’ In art 
education, also, good expressions are 
constantly being undermined by careless 
interpretation or false application. For 
this reason many art teachers are 
skeptical about using the term “art 
appreciation.”’ Yet despite the misuse 
of the expression its significance is still 
the endeavor to develop an appreciation 
of aesthetics; so the phrase is still good 
and can be used, if we bear in mind the 
aim of the term and forget its many 
pseudo-interpretations. 

Art appreciation states the end result 
of a very idealistic intention but the 
greatest “hitch” lies in the means of 
developing it. Just what means are the 
necessary and correct ones for bringing 
about the end result of art education? 
If I were permitted to use some of these 
discarded terms that I mention I might 
explain myself by saying, “Just what 
ought we to include in a curriculum or a 
course of study for educating the 
modern student?” But both “curri- 


culum”’ and “course of study” are dis- 


approved of because someone has put a 
little iron fence around them beyond 
which neither teacher nor student dares 
venture. We must, therefore, cast these 
aside. Yet we are still faced with 
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An Appreciation of Fine Prints 


VICTOR D’AMICO 
Fieldston School, New York City 


the problem of educating the modern 
student. 

After much consideration we may 
agree that appreciation consists of a 
sense of discrimination for the beautiful 
in everyday things and in the higher 
arts. Our end result then is to develop 
the individual so that he will exercise 
taste in the things that he chooses to 
wear, that he will apply his artistic 
sense to things in his home and the 
home itself, and that he will react to the 
beauty abounding in his city; as the 
architecture, the planning of the city 
streets, or the beauty of its well-ordered 
parks. But in waking the dormant 
spirit to beauty of everyday things we 
are still eager to lift it to the realms of 
the higher arts where the heritage of the 
past mingles with genius of the present. 
This is perhaps the biggest problem of 
art appreciation: to bring fine arts in 
contact with the lay or youthful mind in 
such a way that it can adequately and 
honestly understand them. 

Of course, we have been striving to do 
that these many years. How familiar is 
this picture: a darkened classroom, a 
group of weary children with notebooks 
and pencils, the lecturer and his lantern, 
and the masters works—Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Rembrandt, appearing in a mo- 
notonous succession accompanied by a 
drone of words and producing nothing 
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but fatigue, and perhaps a dislike for the 
masters and the arts on the part of the 
students. Most of us will agree that the 
illustrated lecture system hasn’t worked. 
Yet it isn’t the system alone that is at 
fault. The inadequate source is greatly 
to blame. A lantern slide gives a very 
poor example of a master’s work. The 
most the student derives from it is the 
skillful draughtsmanship and the real- 
ism, but the fine tonal qualities are lost 
in blurr. If we cannot get directly to the 
main source, that is, seeing the paintings 


arts through another source. This 
source is fine prints. 

Only a few minds have conceived the 
possibility of teaching appreciation of 
art through fine prints. Yet this source 
offers so many possibilities that it seems 
to produce its own argument. While 
the world’s supply of fine paintings is 
scattered in a few centers over the 
world’s surface, fine prints may be found 
in almost any city. Fine prints are more 
abundant than paintings and the original 
work of the masters— Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Whistler— may be witnessed in 
the print rooms of most large cities. If, 
however, the originals are not available, 
modern photo-mechanical processes 
have produced facsimiles which are so 
true to the originals that it takes the eye 
of an expert to detect the difference. 
This not only makes it possible for the 
interested student to study these prints 
but also to purchase copies at a small 
fee. 

Developing a love for fine prints seems 
to be of more practical value than at- 
tempting to teach appreciation of mas- 
terpieces in painting, because original 
prints are purchaseable at prices within 
the range of the average person’s purse, 
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while paintings are not. Also, the 
student gains a two-fold advantage from 
prints. He gains the value that a 
reproduction of a fine painting can give 
plus the intrinsic value of the print 
itself. Wood engravings and mezzo- 
tints have been a means of reproducing 
some of the world’s finest works, in 
which the painter’s art has been recorded 
with the added touch of the engraver’s 
skill and technique. 

Of course, it must not be assumed 
that the painter’s work must be sub- 


themselves, we can try teaching fine ordinated to that of the maker of fine 


prints. Nor should it be thought that 
other means of teaching appreciation of 
the higher arts should be abandoned. 
This article hopes to lay stress on, and 
call attention to, an avenue of possi- 
bility apparently overlooked in art 
education, especially in high schools. 
Many art schools seem to take the 
view that if they teach general art 
principles and a general appreciation for 
certain dominant arts, as oil painting 
and water color, students will develop 
appreciation for these special arts through 
their interest in the major arts later on 
in life. Educational psychology has dis- 
covered, however, that the element of 
“carry over” of interest between even 
similar subjects is very small; and that a 
liberal education consists of a broad 
survey of subjects, rather than a con- 
centration on a few in the hope of 
spreading the interest aroused. As a 
result of this, the adult appreciation of 
even an artistic person has consisted of 
rather infrequent visits to the museum, 
and a few commercial reproductions of 
masters’ works on his walls. This sense 
of appreciation is not a development, 
but rather a reflective one, as these 
reproductions serve merely as reminders 
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of the originals which he has seen or been 
told of. He possesses no real treasures 
but rather reminiscences of them. On 
the other hand, the fine print has 
intrinsic art value, and he who possesses 
one owns a real art treasure. The person 
who collects prints, in an aesthetic sense, 
is growing in his appreciation and 
relatively derives increased satisfaction. 

If we grant that print appreciation is 
a good means of teaching art apprecia- 
tion, we are faced with two dominating 
questions. First, what is a print and 
what is its value; and second, how shall 
we teach print making to the student. 

A fine print is a work of art; the 
process, materials and technique in- 
volved in its production enter into its 
art value. A fine print is a picture made 
on a metal, wood or stone block, and 
transferred to the paper. The elements 
of enjoyment of a print are the beauty of 
the engraving on the block, the beauty 
of the impression on the paper, and the 
beauty of the condition of this impres- 
sion in the print. These are considered 
apart from the composition and story- 
telling value of a print which from the 
picture standpoint a print ought to have. 
Yet without these a print can still be a 
fine print. Among the fine prints are the 
etching, the aquatint, the dry point, the 
mezzotint, the line engraving, the wood 
engraving, the lithograph. 

In teaching appreciation of fine prints, 
it is as easy to go wrong as in the teach- 
ing of appreciation of any of the arts. 
It is the deep elusive sense of apprecia- 
tion that we are trying to inculcate and 
which often escapes our best planned 
methods. We have learned that simply 
naming these subtle qualities in a fine 


work is unsuccessful. What we get from 


students is a mimicked reply of our own 
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words said without feeling or under- 
standing. We have learned also that 
experience is man’s greatest teacher, and 
using this truth as a basis we shall make 
our second attempt. 

People, and especially children, learn 
to appreciate and to understand those 
things that they live and grow with. 
Even the vagrant boy has learned to 
appreciate his dog because he has grown 
up with him and knows his ways. A 
sympathy has been built up through con- 
tact. A child who has never had a dog 
is frightened and runs away or is apt to 
throw stones at him. A country child 
loves flowers and delights in picking 
them, while a city child tramples care- 
lessly over them. The difference is due 
to development and understanding. 
One must live with a thing to know it. 
But this contact must not be possessive; 
it must be one in which the appreciator 
witnesses the development. The boy 
loves his dog because he tended it from a 
puppy. Trite as this example may 
seem, I believe it to be as the root of 
all learning, especially of the arts, into 
which the intellectual and the emotional 
powers of the being tend to blend into 
what we call the aesthetic. 

Therefore, a course in print apprecia- 
tion shall involve both the study and 
making of prints. But the study and the 
print making will emphasize the appre- 
ciation. Such a course can easily result 
in mere manual operation for technical 
skill, but the instructor must lay stress 
on aim of the work and constantly com- 
pare the student’s efforts with the 
master’s prints, with a view to bringing 
out the fine quality of the latter rather 
than showing the inferiority of the 
student. By the hardness or irregularity 
of his etched lines, the muddiness or 
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“COSMIC NOCTURNE,”’ UPPER LEFT; “‘LOST WORLDS,”’ LOWER LEFT; AND 
‘““ASPIRATION,’ RIGHT, ARE THREE WOOD BLOCKS BY OSCAR GALGIANI 
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blotchiness caused by the wiping of his 
plate and by the unevenness or rough- 
ened texture of the prints, the student 
will learn to admire the technical pre- 
cision and delicate qualities of the print 
of the professional artist. 

Many instructors hesitate in teaching 
the making of fine prints to youthful 
the art 
freedom of execution and a directness of 


students, because requires a 
drawing that seems beyond the ability 
of the average high school student or 
The fact 
that the fine print (with some exceptions) 


even the art school student. 


is an art of line, increases this presup- 
posed difficulty. A 
easily composed with solid masses than 
with line. It is quite difficult to make a 


picture is more 


line drawing that is spontaneous and 
fresh in its rendering, and which really 
possesses telling lines. Of course, ac- 
cented pencil outline drawings have been 
done for many years in our secondary 
but the 
pencil technique rather than a 


schools, method developed 
real 
feeling for beautiful line. 

Many fine prints require a hand which 
is able to put its instrument down on the 
prepared plate and swing in the lines 
with freedom and confidence. There is 
no erasing or going over the lines; what 
is put down, stays put. 

This boldness and precision required 
in the process seems to present a real 
difficulty but this obstacle is overcome 
and the end achieved through a teaching 
method developed and practiced by some 
modern art educators. I refer to the 
method of contour drawing being taught 
in some progressive art departments. 
This system was formulated and de- 
Mr. Martin of 


College, Columbia University, if he will 


veloped by Teachers 


allow me the kindness of using his name. 
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The student observes the object he is to 
draw so carefully that it is impressed 
on his mind. He then takes his pencil 
and draws directly, freely, but cau- 
tiously, with a single line, feeling the 
forms as he proceeds, swinging his pencil 
with lines that are really expressive. He 
does not make a preliminary sketchy 
structure to guide him; he does not 
trouble himself analysing perspective. 
By the careful interpreting of the forms 
he sees, the elements of a structure and 
perspective evolve. To these are added 
a character and a feeling in the line that 
marks each individual in the class from 
the other. The variety is due to the 
difference of observation, selection, and 
the use of the pencil among the different 
pupils. 

It is understood that the first attempts 
will be crude and faulty but continued 
practice brings rapid progress. Students 
enjoy this method and they are conscious 
of their growing power which they wit- 
ness at each new attempt. The process 
is not theoretical but has been in prac- 
tice for several years. Miss Rosabell 
H. MacDonald, Chairman of the Art 
Department in the Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, has produced 
work with her students that has artistic 
charm and the power of individuality of 
the doer, attributes which are so rarely 
achieved in beginners’ work. The value 
to the student is two-fold; he not only 
acquires a fine feeling in his own compo- 
sitions but he is able to appreciate the 
finer subtle qualities in the higher arts 
which would otherwise escape him. In 
a fine print these qualities are the crisp- 
ness and grace of the single line, the rich 
darks 
hatched or closely juxtaposed, and the 
the 


made by  lines—either 


cross- 


velvety tone over whole print 
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AN ETCHING, © CLIFF DWELLERS 


giving almost an atmospheric feeling. 
All subjects can be interpreted by the 
contour method; still life, landscape, or 
figure are done with equal ease, once the 
principle is mastered. If one can draw 
boldly and freely on a piece of paper 
with a pencil, and neither erase nor re- 


trace his lines, he can draw on a grounded 
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BY ERNEST D. ROTH 


plate with a needle and not fear the 
restrictions that the medium places upon 
him. 

Since we have solved our art problem, 
the 
picture, we can plan our course more 
definitely 


which is at foundation of every 
The course should include 
the following steps: 
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I. Print MAKING 


1. A demonstration of the process by 
the instructor. 

2. The making of the print by the 
student, from an original design. 


Il. Print Stupy 


1. An illustrated talk by the instruc- 
tor on how to appreciate the special 
print made. The aim is to teach the 
student the merits of the print and the 
means of identifying it. He is introduced 
to the work of at least two masters. 


A Course Covering the 
Six Types 


THE ErcuinG 

Etching is an art of the line. The etched line 
is irregular and free, not hard and mechanical. 
The masses are rich and velvety in texture. 
Choice of few lines rather than abundant detail 
are used to suggest a complete picture. An 
“all-over tone” in the etching, caused by the 
inked plate, gives a unifying quality which also 
gives atmosphere to the picture. The etching is 
a fine line drawing into which the materials 
and technique enter as an integral part of the 
art. 

To appreciate an etching fully, regard it from 
the standpoint of its particular merits and 


purpose. Regard the subtle qualities as well as 
the striking ones. 
Subject: Make a pure etching. Take the 


subject from a still life group, landscape or any 
source suitable. Use the line method and draw 
directly and freely, feeling your lines as you 
go. Do not attempt shading or accenting of 
the lines. Conventionalize your subject, if you 
If you have not tried the contour 
method before, make a few pencil studies first. 
Study: Visit an art gallery or a print room 
and look up the work of Rembrandt and 
Whistler until you feel that you understand 
their point of view and that you really feel the 
power in their work. Find the evidence that 
makes you know the print as an etching. 


choose. 


Process: An etching is made on a copper or 
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2. A visit to the museum or art 
gallery where he can study a number of 
original prints. 

A course covering the study and 
making of the following prints is a good 
comprehensive foundational course for 
appreciation. 

The Etching. 

The Soft Ground Etching. 

The Dry Point. 

The Aquatint. 

The Wood Engraving. 

The Linoleum Block. 


Study and Making of 


of Prints 


zine plate. The edges of the plate are bevelled 
so that the sharp edge of the plate does not cut 
the paper but leaves an indented plate mark. 
The plate is then washed with water and 
pumice powder to remove the oil film and high 
polish sometimes left in the manufacture of it. 
The etching ground is laid. 
coat which resists the acid. 
by a dabber with small patting strokes; the 
plate kept heated throughout the process. 

The wax ground is then blackened with a 
candle The black 


scratch to show upon it as a light line and thus 


It is merely a wax 
The coat is applied 


flame. surface allows a 
tells the designer what he is doing. The edges 
and back of plate are painted with “stopping 
out” varnish, making it impervious to acid. A 
diluted solution of nitric acid is used, the plate 
being immersed in a shallow dish. The action is 
apparent by the presence of small bubbles on 
the scratched lines. These must be gently 
brushed away with a cotton swab as they cause 
irregular biting if allowed to remain. When the 
etch is sufficiently deep, the wax and varnish 
are washed off with benzole. 

Etcher’s ink is used in inking the plate. The 
ink is applied with a roll of felt held end down 
while the plate is kept warm. The roll is held 
in the hand and the ink is forced into the lines 
by rocking the felt roll from side to side. 

Wiping a plate forms a great part of the 


skill required in making a print. The plate is 
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LINE AND AQUATINT PRINT, **MOONRISE IN PINELAND,’’ BY LESLIE M. WARD, 


first cleaned by wiping it with a rag, using a 
circular motion. If the plate is thoroughly 
cleaned in this way and printed, the method is 


duces a different quality in the print. In any 
kind of wiping the plate must be kept warm 

\ special paper is used for etching; it must be 
called “a rag-wipe”’ but if only part of the ink is — thoroughly wet and put between blotters before 
removed with the rag and if the plate is held printing. The etching press is a simple machine, 
firmly in the palm of the left hand and by a table with two rollers forced together by 
vigorously stroking its face with the palm of the | screwing device which affords great 
right hand until the.plate is clean, the method is 


a 
pressure 
\ thick sheet of iron, called the bed, passes be- 


called the ‘“‘hand-wipe.’”” Each method pro- tween the rollers. The rollers are rotated by a 
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wheel called the cross or arm fixed at one side 
of the press. When printing, the plate must be 
warmed again and laid face upward upon the 
bed of the press, the damp paper laid upon it 
and felt blanket brought down upon the paper. 
The wheel is turned slowly and blankets, paper, 
plate, and bed pass through the rollers under 
great pressure. The paper is forced into the 
etched lines picking up the ink that rests in 
them. Then the paper is peeled off the plate, 
showing a complete print of the design etched 
on the plate, only the drawing is reversed in 
the print. 

If examined closely, the lines on the paper 
will appear as little ridges above the surface. 
The whole print has a soft gray tone due to the 
film of ink left on the plate, even after wiping. 
The plate mark is evident by a deep ridge all 
around the end of the print. By these simple 
characteristics, we can recognize an etching. 
Etching is an intaglio process of printing, which 
means that the printing lines are incised on the 
plate, which differs from other types of printing 
that we shall discuss later. 


Tue Dry Point 

The dry point as a fine print has all of the 
merits of the etching. It 
quality and texture of the line and tone. 


differs greatly in 
Due 
to the process used the lines are not as free and 
precise; they are sharp at one side and end in a 
blurr on the other. This makes the dry point 
peculiarly different and 
other kinds of prints. 


from the 
Which of the prints is 


charming 


most to be desired depends on personal appre- 
ciation and opinion 

Subject: Make a dry point by reproducing 
one of your contour line drawings in pencil on 
the metal plate. Take a simple portrait head 
of a human, or an animal head will do, or draw 
a simple composition of still-life objects. Sug- 
gest masses in parts, as in rendering hair in a 
portrait, or showing the dark side and cast 
shadow of an object. Cross hatch or place lines 
vour tool 
Try to 


close together. Strive to control 
Use a short, deliberate stroke at first. 
avoid shaky or wiggling line 

Study: Visit an art gallery or a print room 
Look up the Mary. Cassat 


works of and 





‘“LAMBS AT PLAY,” BY R. K. 
GROUND ETCHING WHICH VERY MUCH RESEMBLES PENCIL RENDERING OR LITHOGRAPHY 


DUFF, EXEMPLIFIES THE FREE, SOFT TEXTURE OF THE SOFT 
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Whistler. Try to understand the peculiar 
charm of the print. See if you can detect the 
differences between a dry point and a pure 
etching. 

Process: In making a dry point the plate is 
bevelled but not cleaned with pumice. No 
ground is put on the plate as the design is cut 
into it with a sharp tool called a dry point 
needle. The tool is held in the hand at an 
angle to the plate, forming an acute angle 
between tool and face of drawing. Under a 
magnifying glass the scratches thus made 
would appear as gashes made on the slant with 
their edges turned up from the face of the plate. 
The raised part is called the burr. The scratch 
holds the ink and causes the print. As the 
student works he should rub ink into his lines 
to test them. If they hold the ink, they are the 
proper kind of scratches; if not, it signifies 
that the student is holding his tool too verti- 
cally and the design will not print. 

When the plate is finished, it is inked, wiped, 
and printed in the same manner as a pure 
etching. 

Tue Sorr Grounp ErcHinG 

The soft ground etching is very different 
from the pure or hard ground etching in both 
method and appearance. Its lines are free and 
soft, the general texture being very much like 
pencil rendering or lithography. The manner 
lends itself very readily to the use of tone. 
Because of its similarity to pencil rendering, in 
appearance and method of execution, it becomes 
an ideal problem for the high school student, 
who, more or less, has a great deal of experience 
in using his pencil and employs it with free- 
dom and confidence. It may precede the other 
above-mentioned processes if the teacher thinks 
it wise, and may serve as an excellent approach 
to the entire subject in captivating the interest 
at the outset. 

If the school has developed a rather high 
skill in pencil rendering, as has been true in the 
New York City high schools in the past, it 
seems wiser that the course begins with the 
making of the soft ground etching, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of teaching both the con- 
tour method and the etching at the start. The 
teacher can plan to introduce the contour 
method in the regular art classes, and thus 
prepare the student for the etching to which the 
process can be applied later. 
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The charm of a soft ground etching is in the 
soft gray masses and lines which are woolly in 
character and not direct and clean-cut as in the 
etching. The type greatly resembles a pencil 
drawing but has the freshness and richness of 
surface of a fine print. It calls for more 
spontaneous rendering and more accidental 
stroke of line. It is a rapid, free method and 
lends itself to the expression of the moment in a 
sketchy style. 

Subject: Make a soft ground etching using a 
group of still life, or a simple rendering of a 
doorway with a person standing in it, or some 
one seated at a window. That is, use those 
subjects that you have rendered in pencil 
technique and with which you are so familiar 
that you almost know how to apply each stroke 
to express the desired texture. = 

Study: Visit a print room or gallery and look 
up soft ground etchings. Try to detect the 
above mentioned qualities that make up a soft 
ground etching. Compare the etching with a 
lithograph and try to impress their differences 
on your mind. Consult a text on fine prints for 
elucidation on the subject. 

Process: The method of making a soft 
ground etching is very similar to that of the 
pure etching. A zinc plate is used in preference 
to copper. The plate is bevelled and cleaned 
with whiting. A soft ground is applied with 
the dabber in the same way as the hard ground 
was applied to the pure etching. The soft 
ground is made of half the amount of hard 
ground mixed and melted with one-half of 
tallow. When cooled to an ointment thickness, 
the soft ground is applied to the warm plate and 
dabbed on. A piece of tracing or bond paper is 
dampened and laid over the face of the plate. 
The plate is turned face down on a pad and the 
paper is brought over the edges and glued to the 
back of the plate. The paper will stretch in 
drying and appear taut. The design is now 
applied with a medium soft pencil (as an H.B.) 
with swiftness and care, as one makes a 
pencil sketch, only the student musi take great 
care to keep his pencil pointed and the pressure 
always the same. The process involved is that 
the impressions made upon the paper with the 
pencil are felt on the grounded plate beneath 
and are picking up the soft ground, leaving the 
silvery lines of the plate. When the drawing is 
finished the paper is removed by cutting it at 
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the edge. The entire picture is found traced 
on the plate beneath in silvery lines; these lines 
are attacked by acid in the bath. 

The plate is first covered with stopping-out 
varnish on the back and edges before being put 
into the bath. The acid solution should be 
comparatively strong so that the reacting is 
rapid, taking from two to ten minutes to etch 
the plate. The inking, wiping, and printing are 
the same as in the pure etching. 

THE AQuaTINT 

The aquatint differs in method from the use 
of the line and introduces masses and shades. 
The great areas of dark and the varying values 
are not made up of a mass of lines but of even, 
flat tones. The effect is a soft range of grays 
and blacks with possible striking light areas. 
The aquatint was first used as a means of 
imitating wash drawings, i.e., drawings done in 
black, white, and grays, from which it gets its 
name. But it has its greatest triumph as an art 
in itself. One who is sensitive to dark and light 
and to beautiful textures of surface cannot fail 
to appreciate these outstanding qualities in the 
aquatint. 

The aquatint, when simplified to the manipu- 
lation of student's ability is an excellent means 
of developing sensitivity for textural quality in 
tones. The student is intrigued by the process 
involved and he is so keyed up that his atten- 
tion and appreciation are at their highest when 
he studies his own print. Preliminary to the 
development of fine qualities of tone is the 
study of dark and light value, which is so 
essential in art instruction. It may be wise to 
work up the drawing in charcoal values and to 
try to approximate these values in the aquatinc. 
Compositions made up of large simple areas 
promise more success for the beginning etcher 
than those involving intricate details; also, it is 
safer to keep the drawing flat than to attempt 
perspective or distance. Conventional designs 
or modernistic animal or human figure motifs 
or simple architecture are subjects that lend 
themselves to the art. 

Subject: Compose a well-balanced design, in 
symmetrical or occult balance, and use con- 
ventionalized floral forms. Work in three 
values of gray. Design a panel in modernistic 
style, using a figure or animal figure; emphasize 
straight or curved line rhythms; use two values 
of gray and a black etched line. Sketch a 


simple group of buildings and work in three or 
four values. 

Study: Visit a library or print room, look up 
aquatints, especially reproductions of Goya's 
works. Study them in relation to technical 
skill and artistic quality of tonal relationships 
rather than from the standpoint of the subject 
selected or the sentiment expressed. 

Process: The aquatint differs greatly from 
the other forms of the intaglio prints in certain 
respects. The plate is prepared as before but 
Instead, a fine dust of 
The 
crushed to small particles, put into a cloth with 
a fine texture, and the wad is shaken until a 
fine dust sifts from it. 


no ground is put on it 


resin is sifted over the plate. resin is 


The plate is put into a 
box, or a large paper column is erected about it 
so that the dust falls evenly. The plate is then 
warmed until the resin appears glossy, and then 
it is removed from the source of heat. 
heating will ruin the effect. 

The principle involved is that the particles of 
resin when heated melt iust enough to cling to 


Over- 


the plate but not enough to run together. Be- 
tween the individual dust granules are spaces 
exposing the bare metal plate. When the plate 
is put into acid, the acid attacks these exposed 
parts and etches them. The longer the plate 
remains in the acid the deeper the etched holes 
will be, therefore resulting in a blacker print 

If the aquatint desired is to be made up of 
three values, light, medium, and dark gray, the 
plate may be left in the acid a short time for the 
light gray. It is removed, allowed to dry, and 
that part of the drawing which is light gray is 
stopped out, i.e., painted with stopping-out 
varnish. The plate is put into the acid again 
for a while longer to etch the plate further 
It is removed again and these parts stopped 
The plate is returned to the acid a third 
The length of time 
that a plate is to remain in the acid depends 
on the strength of the acid and the value 


out. 
time for another biting. 


desired. It is purely a matter of judgment and 
experience. 

The plate is now thoroughly cleaned with 
benzole, inked as in other forms of etching, 
wiped with a hand-wipe, and printed. The 
design is originally drawn on the plate and the 
etcher guides himself by it as he sees it through 
the resin ground, painting about them as he 
chooses 
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4 REPRODUCTION OF A WOOD ENGRAVING BY ALBRECHT DURER, WHOSE 
WORK IS TYPICAL THE BEST BLACK LINE WOOD BLOCK PRINTS 
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““SAINT CHRISTOPHER” IS A WHITE LINE WOOD CUT BY THE MODERN POLISH ARTIST, WLADISLAW 
SKOCZYLAS. FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO, *‘ETCHINGS AND BLOCK PRINTS. 
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A pure aquatint has no sharp definite line as 
in the pure etching, but an aquatint may be 
made over an old soft ground, hard ground, or 
dry point plate, thus combining two processes. 
The etcher puts his resin ground over the plate 
and guides himself by the lines underneath. 
It is preferable to use a soft ground etched 
plate because the softness of the line combines 
well with the softness of the aquatint masses. 

There is no more convincing argument for 
the aquatint than making one. Describing 
either the print or the process cannot reveal the 
peculiar charm that only the print itself can 
give; it is beyond the province of words. 


Woop ENGRAVING 


Wood engraving introduces a new kind of 
print called the relief print, which means that 
the print is made from raised lines or masses 
which when inked leave their impression on the 
paper. Wood engraving has a long heritage. 
For many centuries it was used as a means of 
book illustration for Bibles and school texts. 
It began as an art of the line and developed into 
intricate light and shade effects almost equiv- 


alent to painting. However, its better aspect 


is as an art of the line, in which simplicity, 
vigor, and charm combine to make it a fine 
print. 


There are two processes of making a wood 
engraving. One is cutting the design in pear, 
apple wood or any other soft wood, running 
with the grain. The design is made up of black 
lines or solid masses, the engraver cutting out 
the masses about the lines with a knife or gouge. 
The method does not allow great masses of fine 
lines worked closely together because the wood 
splits. This is the type of wood block used by 
the Japanese. 

The other process of wood engraving is done 
on cross-grained wood; small blocks of boxwood 
or maple are fitted closely together. The 
cutting is done with a graver or burin—a small 
sharp-pointed tool which when pushed along the 
face of the wood makes a small knife-like groove 
The wood cannot split and the finest lines can 
be made. They can be juxtaposed in great 
masses or eriss-crossed to give all values of 
light and shade. From this process, the great art 
of reproduction in wood engraving developed in 
the nineteenth century 

Three kinds of wood engraving grew out of 


these two processes. The first is the black line 


engraving, in which the design appears in black 
lines on a white piece of paper. This type is 
exemplified in the works of Diirer and Holbein. 
The second is called white line engraving. In 
this case the drawing appears in white lines on a 
black ground. This type was founded and 
Thomas 


engraver of the eighteenth century. 


English 
The third 


is the type done in complex masses of lines to 


developed by Bewick, an 


give many effects of light and dark values. 
This type was greatly developed in the nine- 
teenth century as an art of reproduction. 
Many of the world’s paintings were copied and 
rendered in this style, and while great technical 
skill was developed the art and charm of the 


wood engraving suffered. 


Wood engraving as a class problem for 
’ 

beginning students is too tedious a task and 

requires more skill than they possess. Another 


more modern method which approximates the 
wood engraving in both appearance and process 
within the student's 


is more range of the 


ability; this is the linoleum block. Linoleum 
cuts much more easily than wood, is much less 
expensive, and lends itself to all the possibilities 
of the wood line engraving. It is a meditm 
through which the student may appreciate and 
understand the merits of wood engraving as an 
art. The instructor must be careful, however, 
not to create the impression that the linoleum 
block is a substitute for the wood block, nor 
must the student try to ape the effect of the 
wood block through the linoleum; that would be 
building false standards. 

The aim is to develop the student's apprecia- 
tion for wood engraving by an art that is so 
nearly like it that the student cannot possibly 
appreciate one and not the other. 

Subject: In doing a line linoleum block after 
the stvle of the wood line engraving, the student 
may select any of his drawings in pencil ac- 
cented outline, as a still life drawing, his land- 
scape, or figure compositions rendered in line 
Illuminating pages and letters in the quaint 
manner of old Bibles furnishes an exceedingly 
Also 
posters and lettering make interesting subjects 


fine problem. modern advertisements, 
for the class to work out. 

Study: 
collection and study the works of Diirer and 
Hans Holbein. 


Visit a museum, library, or a private 


Also look up the engravings of 


Continued on page ix 
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LANDSCAFE AND DESIGN SUBJECTS RENDERED DECORATIVELY IN PEN AND INK AND BRUSH AND INK 
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Getting Along Without and Getting On With 


MARIE ORR 
Art Director, Public Schools, Newton, Kansas 


OR some few years now I have been a 

supervisor of art, going merrily along 
my way and enjoying a degree of satis- 
faction that comes with an interest and 
enthusiasm work. A 
little over four years ago I came in con- 
tact with what proved to be the most 
vital force that has come into my field of 
professional activity. It was the newly 
published report of the Committee on 
Elementary School Art. Here 
concise document focused entirely on the 


in one’s chosen 


was a 


subject of elementary school art, a 
document embodying the careful work 
of ten committees representing the 
various sections of the country and 


brought into final form under the editor- 
ship of Bess Eleanor Foster, Director of 


Art, Minneapolis Public Schools. The 
Federated Council on Art Education 
was responsible for the report. This 


council came into existence as a body 
representing seven national and sectional 
associations interested in art education 
and designed to act as a clearing house 
to undertake studies of a number of 
problems which have confronted the 
various Certainly the 
problem of art in the elementary grades 


associations. 


was one of major concern to all engaged 
in that field. 

In this Report of the Committee on 
Elementary School Art I found exactly 
the platform on which I could stand and 
build program of art 
Under the headings of Broad Objectives, 


my education. 


Specifie Objectives, and Minimum Con- 
tent Essentials was material so sound in 


cr) 
oo 


doctrine that I could subscribe to it with 
a whole heart, yet of such breadth and 
flexibility that I had no trouble in main- 
taining my self-respect and individu- 
ality. I agreed with the broad objectives 
of appreciation, skills, and knowledge; 
with the specific objectives covering 
skills, attitudes, 
ideals and outstanding abilitiés; with 
the minimum 
bracing work in design, lettering, color 


appreciation, habits, 


content essentials em- 


form, narrative illustration, construc- 
tion, appreciation and creative and 
individual expression; and with the 


application of art to school environment 
and personal appearance, civic art, and 
community welfare. 

What had I been doing in those years 
before the report came into being? As I 
look back I realize what a lone-handed 
game I was playing and marvel at such 
There were 
monthly lesson plans, occasional teach- 


success as was attained. 


ers’ meetings, and scheduled classroom 
visits; all of this with the feeling that 
the clock was just two jumps ahead of 
With the report there was at least 
the feeling of confidence that all my 
plans and work were in accord with the 


me. 


best that the leaders in art education 
had agreed upon as essential. 

And so I have been getting along very 
Yes, even to the 
the 
Again a reali- 
This time it was that art text- 
Not the 


old-fashioned drawing books (too often 


nicely, thank you. 
point of almost falling into a rut 
rut of self-complacency. 
zation. 
books had come into existence. 
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only copy-books) that every supervisor 
has taken advantage of as teachers’ 
reference books, but a brand-new species 
built to be in the hands of the pupils. 
This was a new thought to me, books 
for the pupils. Thinking the matter 
through I could see the value of having 
every pupil with a book but I could also 
see the job of getting the superintendent 
He 
would reason that art had always been 
our schools without books 
always had supervisors 


to come to the same conclusion. 
taught in 
because he had 
that had been getting along very well 
without them. Well, he must be con- 
vinced that with them, we, supervisor, 
teachers, and pupils, would be getting 
on, and on in a way which he had never 
And to get ahead of 
my story, next year we start our third 


thought possible. 


year with a book in the hands of every 
pupil. 

The superintendent of our schools is 
an educator very much interested in art 
education and saw things “in the right 
light.”’ 
with many superintendents. 


But such might not be the case 
In most 
cases, doubtless, some argument or per- 
haps I should say some strong sales 
presentation would have been necessary. 
Anyway, I purpose setting down my 
thoughts on this problem as a help to 
other supervisors wishing art textbooks 
for their pupils. 

of of 
materials is figured in terms of time 
rather than money. It on 
doubtless that pupils have 
spellers and arithmeties, for certainly 
could write and 
examples on the board if the time of the 


The main point cost school 


is such 
grounds 
teachers word-lists 
teachers and pupils were worth less 
If time is 
money, I was convinced on the single 


than the cost of the texts. 


ww 


w 


instance in art work of the loss of time in 
every grade in the making of color 
Think of the hours taken on 
with only a doubtful 
After all a color 
chart is intended only as a means of 
studying certain of 
thereby serving as a standard for the 


charts. 
this problem 
standard as a result. 
relations colors, 
use of color as the child carries on work 
in design. The art book gives the pupil 
the 
charts, and time is saved for actual color 


a ready-to-use standard in color 
teaching. Contrast the effect of superbly 
printed illustrations in an art textbook 
with the necessarily simple drawings 
made on the board or presented in the 
Also, 
instead of the teacher having but one 


lesson plans of the supervisor. 


example of distinction to hold up before 
the room full of child 
has the advantage of a front row seat 
when he has his own book, and always 


children, each 


has the opportunity of reference to an 
In 


such a matter as lettering he always has 


illustration whenever he needs it. 


an alphabet serving as a standard of 
excellence when a lettering problem is at 
These 


designate standards of excellence must 


hand. illustrations which we 
not be thought of as copy material; 
they serve as inspiration to the child in 
his work and show him how the various 
mediums he uses look when beautifully 
handled by able art teachers. Other 
inspirational material is to be found in 
the reproduction of actual examples by 
of the that 
covered by the book. 


children same grade as 
These examples 
we may term standards of attainment 
and use as a means of showing the child 
results obtained under similar situations. 

An important factor in the recogni- 
tion of the value of books for the pupils 


(Continued on page x 
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rWO BOOK JACKET DESIGNS BY PUPILS OF BEATRICE KEMPF, ART 
INSTRUCTOR, SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
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Book Jackets 


BEATRICE KEMPF 
Art Instructor, Shasta Union High School, Redding, California 


OOK jackets were announced as the 
next problem in design and im- 
mediately the students were curious 
and interested. 
What were they? We answered this 
by showing them a book 
jacket After 
suggesting other books with colorful 
titles as ‘The Bright Shawl” and ‘“‘The 
Black Arrow,” the children were asked 
to add titles of books that had interested 
them and had pictorial 


real 
current 


paper 


from a story. 


possibilities. 
Their responses were quick and en- 
thusiastic and even the slower students 
surprised one by their extensive reading 
lists. 

Foundation webs of the shell or fan, 
ogee, and diamond were used as the 





bases for the designs. The use of two 
motifs for variety in repetition, and as 
much diagonal and dynamic movement 
as possible to make the designs modern, 
were encouraged. 

This problem offered the children a 
novelty in place of the usual all-over 
textile design 


design, common to a 


course. It gave them a choice of color 
schemes and linked their outside inter- 
ests in reading with a definite problem in 
art as well as correlating with the 
English department. 

Also the problem allowed each student 
to select the book title that he desired to 
illustrate, thus making each design an 
original expression on the part of the 


child. 


Frases Sher 
Atay 1, 838/ 


4 BOOK JACKET DESIGN BY STUDENTS OF BEATRICE KEMPF, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
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MURAL PANELS PAINTED IN OILS BY UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ART STUDENTS AS DECORATIONS FOR 

ROOMS IN THE ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, MADISON, WISCONSIN. HELEN WANN ANNEN, 

DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. *“‘THE WONDERFUL STORY OF NILS”’ 

AND ““WYNKEN, BLINKEN, AND NOD” ARE ILLUSTRATED IN THE PANELS ABOVE BY JAMES WATRONS 
AND ELLEN WRIGHT 
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A Problem in Mural Painting 


HELEN WANN ANNEN 


Department of Art Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


HE undertaking of extracurricular 

projects forms an integral and 
essential part of the work of most art 
The Department of Art 
Education of the University of Wis- 
consin has recently completed a project 
outstanding in its value to the student 
and in its contribution to community 
life. 

The new Orthopedic Hospital for 
crippled children, situated on the Uni- 
versity campus, furnished the need for 
the work, by asking the department of 
art education to paint murals for its 
rooms. A group was selected from the 
upper classmen of the department to do 
this work under the supervision of Mrs. 


departments. 


‘“THE PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN ”’ 
BY A STUDENT OF HELEN WANN ANNEN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, 
RUTH DANIELSON, ARTIST 
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Wisconsi rn 


Helen Wann Annen, as she teaches the 
classes in design and composition. 

The materials to be used formed the 
first consideration. The first intention 
of the superintendent of the hospital, 
Dr. Buerki, was that the murals should 
be painted directly on the walls, but this 
plan was rejected because of the difficul- 
ties of working in rooms already occu- 
pied. For this reason, stretched canvas 
and oil paint were used. The paintings, 
when completed, were framed in a simple 
brown-stained molding, which matched 
the woodwork and gave them the 
appearance of being permanent murals 
rather than temporary decorations. Oil 
paint was used rather than tempera, 





IS ILLUSTRATED FOR THE MADISON, WISCONSIN, ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN DELIGHT IN THESE MURAL PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATING 


THEIR FAVORITE STORIES. 


because decorations in a hospital must 
stand frequent cleaning and _ steriliza- 
tion. 
framed in glass, which shines so un- 
The 


was 


Tempera could not do this unless 


rooms. ten- 


fade 
paintings 


pleasantly in light 


dency of tempera to also 


considered, as these were 


intended as a permanent part of the 


hospital furnishings. 
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ELLEN WRIGHT AND RUTH DANIELSON, ARTISTS 


The form used was a triplicate, the 
carrying the _ principal 
interest, while the narrow side panels 


center panel 


formed separate compositions, related 
in subject and color, but not an actual 


part of the central composition. The 
size of the center was thirty-eight 
inches high by forty inches wide, 


a form too square to be good alone, 
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‘“HANSEL AND GRETEL”’ BY HUGH WILLOCK, AND THE “‘SEVEN SW ANS’ BY MARION WITHEY, ADORN 
THE ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. HELEN WANN ANNEN, DEPARTMENT OF ART 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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with the 
panels, which were thirty-eight 


but combined 


side 


good when 


inches high and eighteen inches across. 
The triplicate form was used, because 
the space for the pictures was long and 
narrow. The walls are tiled to a height 
of four feet, and the rooms are quite 
large, holding six beds each. The rooms 
are arranged in groups of two, with huge 
windows in the separating partition, so 
that the children in one room can see 
the pictures at the end of the next room. 
For this reason the areas in the com- 
positions were kept large and the values 
strong, without too much confusion of 
detail. 

A decorative type of illustration was 
decided on, and the subjects largely 
chosen from familiar stories and nursery 
rhymes. The children in the hospital 
range in age from mere babies to four- 
teen years, and are placed in the various 
rooms according to age and develop- 
ment. The subjects of the pictures were 
accordingly selected to fit various ages, 

“The Three Bears,” “Hansel 
Gretel,”’ and ‘Jack, the 
to ‘The Seven Swans,” 


from 
and Giant 
Killer, ”’ “The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin,” and ‘ Arabian 
Nights. ”’ 

Sixteen sets were made in all, cover- 
ing a diverse range of subject, but all 





treated decoratively rather than real- 
istically. There was little attempt at 
uniformity of color. The rooms have 
light buff walls, and are tiled in a warm, 
but not too intense, red and brown, so 
that 


harmonized. 


and picture easily 
The only limitation of 
subject was that it should be pleasant 
and cheerful with nothing to excite or 
frighten the little invalids of the hospital. 


Many of the children stay in these rooms 


room were 


for long months, so as much action and 
story interest as was possible was used. 
The use of canvas and oils made the 
expenses rather high, so the hospital 
paid for all the materials used. The 
same type of project planned for play- 
children’s 


reading rooms in 


libraries, or for any schoolroom, could 


rooms, 


be worked out in tempera on beaver 
board, or on large sheets of drawing 
paper at very little expense. 

The art students received credit for 
their work, as it formed as valuable a 
problem as any classroom work, and no 
one hearing the nurses telling the stories 
that the pictures illustrate and seeing 
the rapt expressions of the little patients 
as they look at Cinderella’s coach, or 
the “old woman in the shoe” with her 
numerous progeny, can doubt the value 
of the paintings to the hospital. 
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DIFFERENT COLORS AND DESIGNS IN WALL PAPER SLIPPED BEHIND A CUT PAPER WALL ELEVATION 

rEACH THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BACKGROUND TO AN INTERIOR DECORATION SCHEMI rHE PROBLEM 

IS DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE ON THE NEXT PAGE BY CAROLYN HEYMAN, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGI 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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It’s All in the Background! 


A Problem for the Interior Decoration Class 


CAROLYN 
State Teachers Colle ae, B iffalo, Ne u 


er and interesting exercise 
for the class in interior decoration or 
home furnishing, and one which will 
teach far more than many lectures is 
this: 

Have the students cut out furniture 


from colored paper or magazine ad- 
vertisements and mount it to oak tag 
frames so that the furniture will be sil- 
Behind 


the frames have them slip pieces of wall 


houetted against the openings. 


papers to show the changes made on the 
furnishings of a room by 

1. Light and dark walls. 

2. Figured and plain papers. 


TWO SIDES OF A DECORATIVE 
MILDRED M. SNYDER, 


SCREEN 





PAINTED IN TEMPERA PAINTS ON 


ART SUPERVISOR, THREE RIVERS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


HEYMAN 
York 


3. Size and direction in pattern. 
+. Texture and reflection. 

5. Intense and neutral hues. 

6. Color combinations. 


4 
The illustration on the preceding page 
the furniture the 
frame behind which the various back- 


shows mounted to 


grounds are to be slipped. Discussion of 
each background will bring up interest- 
ing points, which will be retained in the 
minds of the students who have “dis- 
covered” them for themselves far longer 
than the same points advanced in an 
unillustrated lecture by the instructor. 








BEAVER BOARD PANELS 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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Decorative Screens 
MILDRED M. SNYDER 
Art Supervisor, Three Rivers Public Schools, Three Rivers, Michigan 
HY not make screens? For as beaver board lends a very good back- 


several years, students in our art 
department have made lovely, fireplace 
screens. As not every one has a fire- 
place, several students asked to make 
large screens for living room, library, 
or sun porch. 


We Mr. Handley, 


supervisor of our manual arts depart- 


consulted Leo 
ment, and he said he could make the 
screens for us very inexpensively. 

The designs and measurements were 
made to seale, so when completed each 
panel was 5% feet high and 22 inches 
wide. There were three panels which 
were hinged together so they could 
swing both ways. The panels were of 
beaver board with grooved wood frames, 


ground for tempera paints. This paint 
gives a lovely velvety effect when not 
shellacked, and when varnished a beau- 
tiful glossy finish. 

One student decorated his screen with 
brilliant tropical fish. The background 
being three shades of sea-blue, with sea- 
weed and coral in shades of blue-green 
The fish of 
bright colors with gold and silver fins. 
Wood borders painted a darker shade of 


and orange. were many 


blue lent an interesting contrast to the 
rest of the screen. The opposite side has 
a background of brilliant coral, with 
large white and black egrets standing in 
a deep bed of lotus lilies, and black 


Black 


palms waving above their heads. 








TROPICAL FISH, AND EGRETS STANDING IN 





A BED OF 
SCREEN MADE BY AN ART STUDENT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MILDRED M. SYNDER, ART SUPERVISOR, 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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This 
the 
birds looked so fine against the velvety 


was used for the outside panels. 


side was not varnished, because 


coral background. 
The 


myriads of jungle flowers, orchids, callas, 


other screen has for one side 
and heavy ferns, with a hummingbird 
The 
color scheme was light gray background 
with tints of pink, blue, lavender, 
greens, and yellow. Wood frames of 


shell pink to match the flowers were 


flying from blossom to blossom. 


very effective. The opposite side was a 
brown and gold fawn chewing daintly 
on a large jade-green leaf. The leaves 
were also touched with gold to match 
the deer, the background being a velvety 
black effect, the bottom panel of gold 
and the wood frame of jade green 

Projects like this help the student to 
understand design, color, application of 
design, and interior decoration, and 
although they take many hours of work 
they are well worth the effort. 
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Crayon Techniques 


GLADA B. WALKER 


Supervisor of Art, Alexandria, Louisiana 


AM perfectly aware that drawings 

should be made for their own interest 
and not to flaunt a skilled or trick 
technique. Yet as teachers and super- 
visors it is our business to direct the 
child in the use of his tools. 
unskilled hand must be taught how to 
hold the pencil to form the letters in 
writing, so the average child needs train- 
ing in the handling of his crayons to 
produce the desired effects. Many 
children dislike crayons the 
same method of application has been 
used, producing the same effect through 
all problems. When different ways of 
handling the crayons are taught, the 
children see the crayon in a new light 
and work with much enthusiasm. 

Last year during the “hard winter” 
when some of the children did well to 
keep a supply of crayons and paper, and 


Just as an 


because 


had no other materials, we had to devise 
a way of making the crayons do triple 


duty. After crayons had been used in 


designs of all kinds, and drawings of 
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every description, we decided to elevate 
them from their former selves and make 
““‘pastel-esque,”’ 
“‘print-esque’ 
crayons. 

For the first pastel effect a moonlight 


“water color-esque” and 
drawings with our simple 


; 


scene was chosen. Much time was spent 
in perfecting the drawing, which con- 
sisted of a farmhouse whose perspective 
needed special attention; the drawing 
and grouping of the trees, placing of the 
fence, road, etc. When the drawing was 
completed, it was traced on a clean sheet 
of white or manila paper, and the 
darkest values put in first, medium ones 
next and the lightest last. The blended 
effect secured by rubbing the 
crayons on so that each stroke covered 
part of the last one. Very short strokes 
should be used and all areas blended to 
resemble pastel work. 


was 


An analogous 
color combination is best suited for this 
technique, and a spot or two of con- 
trasting color is very effective when well 
placed. Values should be made distinct 





CRAYON DRAWING DONE IN THE ART CLASS OF GLADYS B. WALKER, ART INSTRUCTOR IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA, DURING A COURSE OF STUDY ON CRAYON TECHNIQUI 
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“THE BRIDGE” AND ‘“‘TURNING OF THE ROAD” ARE TWO WAX CRAYON SUBJECTS CLEVERLY 
HANDLED BY PUPILS OF GLADA B. WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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enough to bring out the main objects of 
interest but fused enough to give the 
soft pastel effect. 

The second technique resembles a 
water color sketch or wash, but varies 
little from the pastel in method of 
application. For this a brilliant sunlight 
effect is better. After the drawing has 
been perfected and traced on the paper, 
the darkest spots are put in first, using 
the very short rubbing stroke. This, 
when worked to the desired darkness, 
gives a richness of color impossible to 
secure with heavy strokes. An object 
can be built up more colorfully in this 
manner by using thin washes of crayons 
of different colors to produce the 
browns, grays and other tertiary colors. 
Then, last of all, the colors are pulled 
together with a ‘‘wash”’ of yellow, which 
is made richer near the focus of the 
study. This yellow wash combined with 
the contrast of dark values gives a 
brilliant sunlight effect. 

The third method, that of the “print” 
effect, is much different from the other 
two in handling. First a drawing is 
made and all the detail in each area is 


OF DAILY LIVING TO THE HOME, 
GROUNDS AROUND THE HOME, AND 


George H. Opdyke, “Art is a Language," 


put in sharp outline, much like a key 
drawing in reproductive printing. Care 
should be taken to fill the areas with 
suitable detail to express the quality of 
the object. When this is traced on the 
working paper the outlines are gone over 
with very sharp crayons in one or two or 
three colors. Then the areas are colored 
with a smooth “wash” of crayon to 
produce the light and dark effect desired. 
If the outlines become blurred, complete 
by tracing over the outlines again. 
Many different datail effects may be 
used in drawing the trees, grass and sky, 
and children usually like to experiment 
with original detail. Each child made a 
drawing of the subject presented in 
class, to learn the technique, and then 
made original ones in similar treatments. 
Another treatment which they had 
tried before was worked on and im- 
proved— that of coloring all areas with 
distinct lines. When they were ex- 
hibited in the annual spring exhibit, they 
caused much comment, and rendered 
such a beautiful effect that people mar- 
veled when told that the drawings were 
produced by the humble colored crayon. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST NEEDS IN AMERICA TODAY IS A LARGER CONCEPTION 
OF ART; ONE THAT EXTENDS BEYOND THE GALLERY INTO EVERY PROVINCE 
ITS EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR, TO THE 
TO DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT; 
EVEN TO THE OFFICE, STORE AND FACTORY. 

in Journal of Adult Education, January, 1932 
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An Appreciation of Architecture in the School 


THURLAS GREEN 
Boston, Mass. 


RECENT survey of the public 


schools of the country reveals a 


“spotty” interest in architecture. There 
are teachers who have their pupils carve 
in soap and model in clay and plasticine 
various architectural details and even 
complete buildings, with excellent re- 
sults. One first-year high school boy did 
the Acropolis hill, restored in plasticine. 
museum of 
And one school superintendent re- 
sponded smilingly that he did not know 
one kind of architecture from another, 
Between 


It deserves a place in a 
art. 


and had always been happy. 
these two extremes there is every degree 
of interest and lack of it. 

Every reader of THe Scuoou Arts 
MAGAZINE is the 
importance of architecture in our civil- 
ization; that when man is not sheltered 


willing to admit 


by four walls and a roof, he is walking in 
their shadows; and that a knowledge of 
architecture and its history is part of the 
education of all cultured people. Every 
reader of ScHoo. Arts will admit that 
this most eloquent of the arts, dating 
back to the Old Stone Age, 
primitive man dug his first 
measuring the height of its entrance and 
ceiling with his own height as a standard 
through the ages, leading up to New 
York’s sky line with its towers and 
pyramids a-glitter like jewels in the sun, 
should have a definite place in our 
curricular activities. And the 


when 
cave, 


there 


matter comes to a standstill. 
In all too many schools an acquaint- 
ance with the three Greek pillars and the 





Parthenon facade is considered a course 
in architectural appreciation. Progres- 
sive teachers regret these conditions and 
believe that 
about it.” 


something should be done 
The history and English 
teachers can be of powerful help, but 
the art department take the 
initiative if anything worth while is to 
be accomplished. 


must 


The object of this 
article is to make a few suggestions, to 
solicit criticism of them, and to call for 
better suggestions. 

An instructor in history in a Boston 
high school supplements the regulation 
history course with the story of archi- 
tecture, and finds the lessons so enriched 
that pupils are impatient for the period 
to arrive, the romance of the building 
arts having opened and illuminated a 
new world of interest 
Not only is the artistic phase of build- 
ings and their 
entered into, but 


and adventure. 


historical 
the 
aspects—joints, thrusts, arches, stresses, 
weights, and the like. 
like to know how the Egyptians did 
their quarrying, how the stone was 


background 
more technical 


Boys and girls 
transported to the building site, chiseled 


and placed. 
quarrying methods leads to the question 


The subject of ancient 


of modern quarrying and, correlated 
with English, brings into use the good 
old encyclopedia, resulting in interesting 
compositions. 

One boy sketched a series of three 
pictures from observations at a building 
site of a local skyscraper. A second- 
year girl drew with crayons a series of 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS FALL VERY SHORT OF PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURAL OR HOME AND GARDEN PRO- 

JECTS IN THEIR ART CLASSES, POSTERS AND FLAT SURFACE PATTERNS DOMINATE IN THE SCHOOL 

EXHIBITIONS, BUT THERE MUST BE MORE CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN TO PRODUCE A WELL-BALANCED 

AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION. THE ABOVE IS FROM THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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four pictures, calling them “From Logs 
to Steel”—a Pilgrim’s hut, a Cape Cod 
cottage, a Georgian doorway, and the 
facade of a twenty-five story apartment 
building. These pupils have become 
“architecture-minded.” 

And, coming back to the Boston 
history class, a detailed description of 
the pyramids brought up the subject 
of tomb furniture and various works of 
art that were buried with the royal 
mummies. Correlated with art, tomb 
sculptures were modeled in clay and 
plasticine or carved in soap. Tomb- 
workers of various sorts are fascinating 
subjects to model, men kneading clay, 
hunting, fishing, carrying water, and the 
like. The pupils were more enthusias- 
tic about their modeling, carving, and 
theme writing after they had become 
familiar with the historical facts. 

A visit to the Egyptian room of the 
museum of art is always more interesting 
after a study of Egyptian architecture, 
as so many of their sculptures were 
really architectural details, symbolizing 
the Pharaohs and their religious beliefs 
rather than picturing them. The gi- 
gantic human forms in terra cotta and 
stone do not seem grotesque to pupils 
when they understand why these enor- 
mous figures were placed on facades and 
at the entrances of tombs and temples. 
There is something childish and crude 
and at the same time tremendously 
forceful about Egyptian sculptures and 
buildings. Boys and girls soon sense it 
and like to find its root in Egyptian life 
and thought. It is this phase of the 
study of architecture that makes it so 
attractive to high school pupils. 

In simplified form the study of archi- 
tecture greatly enriches the art, history, 
and English lessons of the sixth, eighth, 
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and ninth grades. But in high school the 
subject may be gone into more thor- 
oughly and with pleasure and profit to 
pupils and teachers. 

Yes, the program is already over- 
crowded and pupils are already over- 
burdened with home work. But, why 
could not the art, history, and English 
teachers confer and figure out something 
worth while, arranging their programs 
for the year to follow the history course 
coincidently? Would not this corre- 
lating work out to the advantage of 
everyone concerned? 

Philip N. Youtz, M.A., in his very 
interesting book, “Sounding Stones of 
Architecture,” (W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York) says: 

Knowledge has become so bulky that 
it has fallen apart by its own weight. A 
chief educational problem of our country 
is putting all we know together again. . . 
The arts seem to offer a body of material 
sufficiently concrete and substantial to 
bind history and thought together once 
more. Times seem to be ripe for at- 
tempting a new history of art, one in 
which art is considered in all three of its 
meanings—as skilled actions of history, 
as systems of knowledge or sciences, and 
as objects in space, or tools and fine art. 
Such a conception of art might be the 
starting point for a synthesis of knowl- 
edge. And one could hardly ask for 
plainer or more visible guideposts for a 
tour than the objects in themselves. 
Whether or not so bold an attempt to 
see civilization as a whole is feasible, one 
might at least begin by trying to see the 
relation of the fine arts to the practical 
arts. Both types are the result of 
similar types of skill. The tool is no less 
a creation than the sculptured figure 
which exists only to be seen. 

A good beginning toward seeing these 
two branches of the arts together may 
be made by an investigation of architec- 
ture, in which they both are so happily 
combined. 
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Design Quality in Children’s Free Expressions 


MARY M. 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Terre Haute, 


REVIOUS articles in THe ScHoou 

Arts MAGAZINE have called atten- 
tion to the design quality in children’s 
drawings. To art teachers, profession- 
als, and others who look at children’s 
drawings thoughtfully, the elements of 
design, although unconscious, are sur- 
prising and significant. 

But the layman, teacher or parent, 
does not always recognize the value of 
these free expressions, not only in the 
insight they give to what a child thinks, 
feels and imagines, but in the expression 
of a seemingly innate feeling for order, 
balance, repetition, and rhythm, which 
is often obscured by weak and unsteady 
lines because of untrained muscles. Too 
often these well-meaning people prefer 
the set exercise in which each child is 
directed to make the same thing with 
some degree of adult precision, and with 


POSEY 


Indiana 


about the same objective as a lesson in 
penmanship. Some teachers have said, 
“T see these things when you point 
them out to me, but I didn’t before, and 
I do not seem to know what to look for.”’ 

In order to make some of these points 
more clear, the accompanying illustra- 
tions were collected from pupils, mostly 
1-B’s, in classes where the children at 
times were permitted to draw what they 
pleased without suggestion or direction. 

The illustrations were then re-drawn, 
carefully preserving the child’s ideas of 
orderly plan, balance, repetition, and 
rhythm. In a few cases the idea was 
farther 
possibilities, namely, in the tree border, 
only the first tree was made with trunk 


carried in order to show its 


and branches showing, but since it was 
the child’s first it carried 
through as being more interesting than 


idea, was 
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THE LEFT COLUMN SHOWS CHILDREN’S FREE EXPRESSION AND THE RIGHT COLUMN THE SAMI 
SUBJECT WITH THE ORIGINAL DESIGN QUALITIES BROUGHT OUT AND EMPHASIZED IN A RE-DRAWING 


the lines 


have been merely strengthened, steadied 


the plain mass. Otherwise 


and straightened. 

The originals were drawn in small 
tablets kept in the desks, to be used as 
“seat-work.”” They are more faint, the 


lines more uncertain and weak than 


they would have been if consciously 
made for others to see but it was be- 
cause these were made for the children’s 
own pleasure that they were selected. 
In some rooms there were no such draw- 
ings, the teacher explaining that her 
pupils were not supposed to draw except 
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FREE EXPRESSION DECORATIVE DESIGNS DONE IN TEMPERA BY ELEVEN- AND 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PUPILS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
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by assignment as, for instance, an illus- 
tration for a particular story, event, or 
activity. Of course, such a plan is good 
in that it helps to concentrate attention, 
clarify ideas and stimulate expression 
but it does not go far enough in that it 
gives no opportunity for complete self- 
expression of interests and ideas. 

One of the striking things in such 


a collection—and these are only a 
few of what might have been used 

is the variety of subject matter. The 
the interest 


was not narrative, but rather in a form 


number of times when 
of pattern, might lead us to wonder if 
we have taken too much into considera- 
tion that the six-year-old thinks in terms 
of story telling, and not enough that he 
may think in terms of significant symbol 
as design, i.e. repetition, balance, orderly 
plan, and rhythm. 

For these elements are all present, 
even in these “scratchy” drawings. The 
principle of repetition which small 
children enjoy so much in their stories is 
greatly in evidence both in line and 
color. evident delight in 
repeating flowers in the grass or trellis, 
fruit, lights, leaves on the trees, children 
in the water, lines of steps, curl of 
smoke, ete. There is rhythm through 
alternation also, trees and flowers, fruit 


There is 


and leaves on the trees. 

There is balance of color, and light 
and dark as well as line. 

Unless we are most careful in our 
criticisms, and unless we give sufficient 
opportunity for creation we will crush 
the spirit and the suggestive 
naiveté of these free drawings, which 
have a charm that is somewhat akin to 
the primitive, and to such lovely illus- 
trations as those of Willebeck Le Mair, 


lose 
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and of some of the simpler ones of 
Boutet de Monvel. 

It becomes a serious question how 
much we can help and how much we can 
hinder the child. It is doubtful if we 
can do more in the first 
grades than 

(1) To encourage the child to have 
and to express more ideas; 

(2) To say clearly, definitely, and 


and second 


with greater orderliness what he has to 
say with crayons or paints; 

(3) To give him constantly better 
materials with which to work, crayons 
or paints that respond readily enough 
to his weak muscles. This year we will 
have 9 x 12 inch tablets in addition to 
regular drawing paper, and the large 
easel to which the child is encouraged 
to go. 

But the tablets at the desks have an 
advantage in that we can keep more of 
the drawings and can watch the child’s 
progress and his individual tendencies, 
and he has easy access to it if he feels 
the creative impulse. With some chil- 
dren, even going across the room to a 
table to get a sheet of drawing paper, or 
to work at the easel will cause him to 
refrain. 

If these drawings are simply an 
accidental development of the stage of 
symbolic form, then we may expect them 
to be put aside with other childish things. 
If, however, they represent a character- 
istic of most children, of unconscious 
thinking in terms of orderly plan, 
balance, repetition and rhythm, that 
precedes a desire for natural representa- 
tion, then it would seem that our courses 
in drawing have failed to take into 
consideration a psychological develop- 
ment upon which future growth must 
take place. 
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Physical Training and Art Co-operate 


EMILIE P. LINDNER 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


REAL problem arose when the 
girls’ gymnasium class was divided 
into squads of four each, with each squad 
having a distinctive insignia. 
group of four who were in the same 
drawing class decided upon a_ novel 


One 


design and spent the next art period in 
drawing one another’s silhouettes. Ob- 
servation and proportion were valuable 
lessons that were far from tedious, and 





the girls applied themselves most enthu- 
siastically to their self-appointed task. 

The than 
patterns and traced on white felt, cut 
out, stitched to 
their gym knickers about two inches 


silhouettes were used as 


basted and machine 
above the lower edge on the right leg. 
Each girl wore her own silhouette for 
which her had the 
pattern. 


classmate made 


SILHOUETTE PROFILE PORTRAITS IN WHITE FELT WERE APPLIED TO GYMNASIUM 
LINDNER, BLOOMFIELD, NEW 


SUITS AS SQUAD INSIGNIA. EMILIE P. 


JERSEY 
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IS SET; A TABLE 
MAID BRINGS 


TOO 
TEA FOR YOU 


a 


ET FREE FROM SCHOOLS AND 


Les, 
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MR TAN, A TANGRAM MAN 
WALKING OUT AS A TANGRAM CAN 
SAID, “WHAT S THIS TALL THING I SEE 

| THINK PERHAPS IT IS A TREE 

AND THEN ABOVE IT. QUITE UNHEAKD 
THERE SOARED A MOST UNUSUAL BIRD 


NOT AFLOA 
BRIDGE 
THE FRANTH 
THE SHORE AND 


IN THE LITTLE BOAT, NOR 
WERE HER COMMANDS 
MOTHER STANDS UPON 


WAVES HER HANDS 


PASS 
AND 


HE 


Now 


TWO JOIN THEIR HANDS 
WHILE UP ABOVE 
AS SIGN OF PEACE 

BEHOLD A Dove! 


TANGRAM FIGURE PUZZLES FOR YOU TO SOLVE, USING THE 
MAKE YOUR TANGRAM SET OF SEVEN PIECES. EACH FIGURE 
SEE IF YOU CAN MAKE THESE FIGURES BEFORE YOt 


DIAGRAM ON 
IS CONSTRUCTE 
LOOK FOR THE 











FROM GRAMMAR AND FROM 


MATHEMATICS, THE TANGRAM BOYS 
EXPRESS THEIR JOVS WITH \ 
FORMS OF ACROBATICS 
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RIGID 







ARIED 


THE OPPOSITE PAGE TO 
D OF ALL SEVEN PIECES. 
KEY ON PAGE 
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The Tangram or Chinese Seven-piece Puzzle Game 


F. F. HELMER 


Editor of “Young China,”’ Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


HE Chinese have a puzzle game that 
is very old—some say thousands of 
years. A square is cut up into seven 
pieces, making two large triangles, two 
small triangles, a middle sized triangle, 
a square, and an oblique or slanting piece. 
The square that you begin with (what- 
ever it may be made of) has to be cut up 
just so; first, diagonally from one corner 
to the opposite one; then one of these 
halves is divided into two equal tri- 
angles the other half being cut up into 
smaller parts as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing of the tangram set. 
Now with these seven pieces, pictures 
are to be made of men, women, birds, 
animals, bridges, houses, monuments, or 
any interesting pattern. Of course, the 


pieces make rather stiff angular figures, 
but perhaps they are not any more 
angular and queer than some things we 
see in art galleries and elsewhere, called 
“cubist”’ art. 

Now, in making a tangram figure there 
is just one rule. All the seven pieces 
must be used in it. And, of course, you 
must not add to the seven pieces. 

With the little rhymed stories of Mr. 
Tan, there are several tangrams for you 
to make from the regular seven pieces. 
See if you can make these tangram 
pictures one after another with a tan- 
gram set of your own. Do not use the 
keys to the tangram puzzles until you 
have puzzled for a while with true 
Chinese patience. 

















PATTERN 


FOR A TANGRAM 


SET TO BE CUT 


OUT OF BLACK CARDBOARD OR HEAVY PAPER 
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A DRAWING BY A PUPIL IN THE SCHOOLS OF MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
JUAN F. OLAGUIBEL, CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
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Children’s Tree Drawings 


MARY M. POSEY 


Assistant Supe rvisor of Art, Terre Haute. 


HE accompanying drawings of trees 
have been collected from illustra- 
tions made by children in the first and 
Usually 
they appeared as a background element, 


second grades at various times. 


but sometimes they were the main ide: 
used with sky and grass or with a house 
and they were 
entirely alone as though the child was 
concerned with the form purely as a 
pattern, nor did they result from any 
similar design lessons. Even the Christ- 
mas tree did not conform to a design 
lesson, as they were not made at the 


flowers. Sometimes 


Christmas season, and any designs that 
may have exercised an influence would 
have been held back in memory many 
months. Only in two cases were the 
drawings made by assignment. At one 
time A-1 pupils were asked to make any 
kind of tree that expressed their idea of a 
tree. Three of the drawings are from 
that group. Many of the others were 
variations of some of the types illus- 
trated and some lacked the spontaneity 
of the less conscious efforts. At another 
time A-1 pupils were asked to make a 
tree and then another like it until a row 
was made. 

The rows were then redrawn with the 


sae 


= 


Indiana 


intention of making more evident, by 
strengthening and steadying the lines, 
what seemed to be the child’s idea of an 
orderly plan, balance, and rhythm. 
Remembering the young age of the 
children, many of 
write, the variety of modifications of the 


whom cannot yet 


one idea of tree is very striking, and 
seems to indicate an innate, though un- 
conscious feeling for design that should 
be carefully nurtured. 
opposite has been done. Often children 


Too often the 


in the first or second grades are taught 
an approved method of drawing a tree 
in mass and later in the upper grades 
when an effort is made to get design 
trees the results are disappointing. The 
stereotyped representative form persists 
and inventive, suggestive ideas seem to 
have been stifled. Sometimes teachers 
have said, “The children 
funny trees; I have not taught them to 
make a tree yet,” or “Will you teach 
them to make But 
looked upon from the standpoint of 
elements of design and suggestiveness, 


make such 


a tree?” when 


the funny trees become quite charming. 

Some of the drawings are types that 
appear frequently, or with modifications; 
others are apparently individual. 
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TREE MOTIFS FROM A COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS BY FIRST AND SECOND GRADE PUPILS 
MARY MYRTLE POSEY, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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NINE MORE 


TREE MOTIFS COLLECTED BY MARY MYRTLE POSEY 
FROM THE DRAWINGS OF FIRST 


AND SECOND GRADE CHILDREN 
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BOOK JACKETS WITH STENCILED WAX CRAYON SURFACE 
PATTERNS. EDITH MCCOY, ART SUPERVISOR, NEWARK, OHIO 
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Our Book Jackets 


EDITH McCoy 


Art Supervisor, Newark, Ohio 


CHOOL books are very often hand- 

me-downs from previous years, and 
bear the marks of such service. A new 
dress for them covers up some of the 
ravages of time and careless, happy-go- 
lucky handling. It sometimes gives new 
zest to study. Then, too, it makes a 
good problem for class handwork. We 
have dressed up many books and always 
feel it time well spent. 

A little book jacket sent from Sunny 
Italy to a friend as a Christmas greeting 
gave to us our inspiration and our 
pattern. It handblocked and 
evidently made from bits of paper, left- 
overs from some larger project. 

Our fifth grade classes had folded and 


was 


cut little shamrocks, a St. Patrick’s Day 
thought. These we 
little stencils on three-inch squares of 
manila paper which the children took 
home for a paraffine bath, bringing them 
back next day ready for service. 

We measured many books, finding 
five by seven and one-half inches or 
thereabouts the most usual size. We 
decided to make the opened-out cover 
eight by twelve inches. Our paper is 
nine by twelve size, and so it took a 


developed into 


sheet and a half for each jacket. We 
used construction paper, each child 
choosing the color he liked best. One- 


half inch laps were folded back on both 


long edges of the whole sheet. Five 

















PATTERN FOR AN 


TEXTBOOK. EDITH MCCOY, 


ATTRACTIVE BOOK 


ART SUPERVISOR, 
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JACKET FOR A SCHOOL 


NEWARK, OHIO 
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inches from each end of both of these 
little triangles were taken out. When 
the jacket was ready for the finishing 
touches, the lower short part was pasted 
down tightly but the upper one had a 
narrow tape or ribbon inserted under it, 
before receiving the same treatment. 
This gave the jacket a bookmark. 

The half sheet of paper made the 
pockets into which the lids of the book 
were to slip. It was cut into halves 
lengthwise, and a half-inch lap folded 
back on both long edges of each piece. 
One of these was to give strength to the 
The other 
served to attach it to the main part of 
the jacket. 
under the folded-back edges of the larger 


open side of the pocket. 
As the pockets had to slip 


piece, they had to be cut to eight inches 
in length. 

A little paste to hold the ends of the 
pockets in place and the construction 
part of the work was done. Now came 
the time for the little stencil. It was 
laid flush with each of the four corners 
the both and 
bottom of the eight by twelve surface. 


and in center at top 
Another row crossed the middle, the 
little alternating with 


above and below. 


design those 
Either water color or 
crayon was used for coloring the design. 
The little jackets were given scant time 
to dry ere they were slipped onto books 
and little hands holding them high, 
wildly signaled for attention. 

A sixth-grade class utilized some little 
bird designs on jackets made from 
wrapping paper. This time there was no 
necessity for pasting on pockets; the 
paper was cut large enough for folding 
back and for making the laps double at 
the top and base of cover, for additional 





strength. The covers were effective and 
the children very pleased with them. 

Next the problem moved into junior 
high. Again, tough wrapping paper was 
used for construction. A good sized 
piece was taken, not less than twelve by 
eighteen inches, because the treatment 
it was to undergo often caused quite a 
bit of shrinkage. 

Lightly it was ruled off into two-inch 
squares and a little design motif applied 
crayons. Then it 
was washed over with water color and 


in these with wax 


crumpled in the hands. Straightened out, 
and dried, it was taken home to be re- 
dampened and pressed with a hot iron. 

This time our bookmark was made of 
cord harmonizing with the design or the 
background. If at first it did not, a 
little paint or dye made it do so. If it 
seemed too thin and weak, three or four 
strands were tied together, pinned to the 
desk and braided. For the four-stranded 
braid “Over with the right, under with 
the left, and cross in the middle” was 
chanted noiselessly, with lips moving 
and the lengthening 
braid. 

The bookmarks were made ten inches 


eyes intent on 


long and were finished off with a paper 
bead formed from a triangular strip one 
inch or more in width and six or eight 
inches long, cut from a_ bright-hued 
magazine advertisement or a bit of left- 
paper. The 
shellacked; the jacket was given a coat 
of floor wax and rubbed with a soft cloth 
until it shone with a lustre all its own. 


over cover beads were 


Some of the children sprinkled a little 
gold or silver powder over the waxed 
surface and oftentimes the effect was 


quite good. 
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SAMPLER DESIGNS FOR CROSS-STITCH WORKED OUT BY PUPILS UNDER 
THE ART SUPERVISION OF GLADA B. WALKER, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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Samplers 


GLADA B. WALKER 


Supervisor of Art, Alexandria, Louisiana 


AMPLERS may be presented any 
time of the year, but are especially 
applicable to February, because of 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
They form a link in the chain of correla- 
tion between history and art. The 
correlation may be made in the selection 
of subject as industries of the people 
spinning, ploughing, etc.; in the costume 
of the period, or the part the samplers 
played in the home life of the early 
Americans. 
To begin a sampler use plain paper in 


. i 


we ws 


e <-¢+e¢6 ¢ 
9 alin nce. Mle Ath 


white, manila, gray, or tan, the color 
best suited to your subject and selection 
of color harmony. Rule a margin of 
suitable width and fill the interior with 
one-fourth inch This takes 
time and must be done accurately, but 
is much better training for the child 
All lines 
should be drawn very lightly with pencil 
so they will not detract. 

When a subject 


squares. 


than the use of graph paper. 


has been selected, 
make the drawing on a separate piece of 
paper, correct all defects and trace on 





A SAMPLER DESIGN IN WAX CRAYON IS A NOVEL SUBJECT FOR GRADE SCHOOL ART WORK 
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the checked This eliminates 


erasures and insures a neater finished 


paper. 


product. 

Select a color combination suitable to 
your subject, and fill all squares within 
with marks Use 


each area cross 


sharpened crayon to secure distinct 


cross-stitch effect. Sometimes the con- 
tours of the drawings may be formed to 
better advantage by using only part of 
the square, as you will observe in the 
illustration. 

Value and color play an important 
part in the carrying quality of your 


sampler. Care should be taken to work 


the main areas of interest heavier and 
more distinct than the background. A 
change in value in adjoining areas keeps 
them from fusing at a distance, and 
renders your sampler more distinct. A 
border or series of borders should be 
added to complete your sampler. 

This work may be presented in the 
lower grades by simplifying the subject 
and having the children rule larger 
squares or use graph paper. 

Samplers develop neatness and ac- 
curacy, and lend themselves to a variety 
of subjects wide enough to interest every 


child 


Clowns in Design 


LA VERNE GENTNER 


Art Supervisor, Gilbert, Minnesota 


NYTHING the teacher can tell the 
children about clowns will arouse 
their interest. Sometimes clowns have 
gaily patterned suits; sometimes their 
clothes are half of one color and half of 
another. Clowns are always trying to 
make people laugh. Perhaps they will 
stand on their heads or cut funny capers. 
Perhaps they will carry many balloons. 
Maybe a clown will pull a rabbit out of 
his tall hat by the ears. Maybe the tops 
of tents will make a pattern in the back- 
ground, or even some of the animals, the 
elephants or camels, will be part of the 


clown design. If it seems difficult for 
the children to work large, the teacher 
might suggest that the children make the 
clown touch the top and bottom of the 
page or all four margins of the page. 
Wide lines make much better designs 
than thin, weak ones. Good designs 
have some patterned spaces and some 


A 


plain spaces for the eye to rest. 


great deal of dark makes a design 
show up. If the clowns are worked 
out in color the children will do 


their best work when limited to only 
a few colors. 


JOS 
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Air Mail by GradeVL 


SIXTH GRADE BOYS OF OXFORD, OHIO, BECAME MUCH INTERESTED IN AIRPLANE 
DRAWING, BUT THE SIXTH GRADE ART PROGRAM HAD NO PLACE FOR AIRPLANE PICTURES 
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Landing Fiedd at Nighe- GradeV1 


rHE ART TEACHER LET THEM STAY AFTER SCHOOL TO DRAW AIRPLANES AND THEY MADE THE 
DRAWINGS LARGE ENOUGH TO PERMANENTLY DECORATE THE CUPBOARD DOORS OF THE ART ROOM 
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Airplan e War-GradeV 


THEIR AIRPLANES WERE OF THREE TYPES l AIRPLANES AT WAR, 2 AIRPLANES IN AIR CIRCUS; 
3. AIRPLANES AT NIGHT BOYS OF THE THIRD GRADE AND FIFTH GRADE ALSO JOINED THE GROUP TO 


DRAW AIRPLANE PICTURES 
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THE PICTURES RESULTED IN VERY GOOD ANGULAR RHYTHM IN COMPOSITION BECAUSE THE PUPILS 

WERE ALLOWED TO USE THE MODERN FORMS OF AIRCRAFT IN A FREE WAY. THIS IS THE STORY OF A 

SUCCESSFUL ART PROJECT RECEIVED FROM ANN VAN NICE, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, OXFORD, OHIO 
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Furnishing the Art Room: An Activity Program of 


Art Classes 


GERTRUDE WOOLLEN, Art Teacher, Calexico, California 





TWO VIEWS OF THE ART ROOM FURNISHED AND DECORATED 
BY PUPILS OF GERTRUDE WOOLLEN, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


N activity which has 
proved a lasting benefit to the 


school as well as to the pupils them- 


program 


selves has been carried on in the Art 
Department during the past year. 

Our auditorium is built with 
folding walls, thus making three large 
rooms when the walls are unfolded and 
put into place. The front compartment 
has been used for music 
folk dancing. The room in the rear is 
equipped with desks and blackboards 


two 


classes and 


and has always been utilized as a class- 
room. The room in between has not 
been used except during general assem- 
bly, at which time the walls were folded 
back and collapsible chairs arranged to 
accommodate the pupils. Not having a 
sufficient number of chairs and desks, 
some pupils have been required to stand 
during this period. 

Recognizing the possibility of such a 
comfortable and spacious art room as 
this would afford, the principal per- 
mitted me to undertake the task of 
furnishing it for our use. 


574 


The problem was explained to the 
classes and by the end of the week the 
potential art room looked very much 
There 
new 


like a junk dealer’s storage barn. 
were boards, nails, and 
rusty. There were chairs, broken be- 
yond use, table tops, table legs, pieces 
of beaver board and old 


boxes, 


scraps of 
linoleum. 

Work began immediately on tables, 
chairs and And during the 
following two months the art room was 
a veritable beehive of industry. The 
boys devoted the art periods to con- 
struction work. Boxes were torn apart, 
nails straightened, and soon there began 


stools. 


to be tables and stools of various shapes 
and sizes. 

A very few pieces of lumber were 
smooth enough to be sandpapered into 
usable table tops. Other tables were 
covered with linoleum. 

After the construction was finished, 
we started painting. Powder blue was 
chosen and the effect is very pleasing in 
harmony with the neutral gray of the 
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The panels of the 
excellent exhibit 


walls and ceiling. 

folding walls make 
space for art work and screens were 
made by covering old discarded window 
screens which were stored away in the 
basement of another school building. 
We covered them with old canvas 
window shades, which fortunately had 
recently been replaced by new ones. 
After cleaning them and using the parts 
which worn, it is quite 


were not so 


surprising how attractive our three- 
paneled screens appear. 

We repaired and painted a discarded 
teacher’s desk. wicker rockers 


were donated and repaired with basketry 


Two 


reed; then paint and cretonne cushions 
have transformed them into very com- 
fortable and attractive guest chairs. 

Two pictures were bought with money 
we made in co-operation with a high 
The flowered cre- 
the dainty scrim 


school art exhibit. 
tonne drapes and 
curtains lend a very cheerful atmosphere 
to the room as a whole. 

Part of the paint was bought with 


SE ere 


money received in payment for art work 
accepted by a magazine last year. The 
remainder of the paint was furnished by 
the school supply department. This 
amounted to about three dollars, being 
all that was expended by the school on 
this project. 

This program 
Mexican pupils of third, fourth, and fifth 
grades, ranging in ages from nine to 
fifteen 
poor homes and do not have money to 


was carried on by 


years. They come from very 


spend. Thus it is not surprising that 
they take great pride in their own handi- 
work; and also derive great pleasure 
from working in a room where the 
surroundings are so pleasant. 

We have ample seating and working 
space for a class of forty-eight, and the 
concensus of opinion is that the work 
shows a greater freedom of expression 
and a more effective application of the 
different mediums, because of the un- 
hampered condition of working at tables 
of sufficient size and of correct height 
for comfort and efficiency. 
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THE KEY TO THE TANGRAM FIGURE PUZZLES ON PAGE 556 
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A Course Covering the Study and Making 
of Six Types of Prints 
(Continued from page 530) 


the Italians of the fifteenth century. Study the works 
of Bewick, as a good representative of the new art 
of wood engraving in modern times. Try to dis- 
tinguish between the etched line and the wood 
engraved line. Notice that the wood engraved line THE BROWNE ART CLASS 
is a strong deliberate line and that the etched line is PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
free, regular, with an accidental sweep to it. Landscape, Figure, Marine, Pictorial Composition 
Process: The making of a linoleum print is simple Instructor, GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
and approximately like the line wood engraving. 





Special Class in Illustration under the 


The design is applied to the linoleum in black ink or instruction of the well known Illustrator 
any other medium. The parts that are not to be MEAD SCHAEFFER 
printed are cut away with various knife-like tools. Write for circular, address 


Only two tools are really necessary, one a “V” BROWNE ART CLASS, Box 453, Provincetown, Mass. 


shaped tool called a “‘liner’”’ for cutting little lines, 
and the other a “gouge,” a “‘U” shaped tool for 

cutting out large areas. When the block is cut, ink PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 
is applied with a roller and the block is printed by 
pressing it face down upon the paper or by putting 
the paper on the block and rubbing all over the back 
of the paper until the print is complete. 








Faculty of outstanding artists — Thomas 
Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Thos. B. Stanley, 
Walter Humphrey, Walter Biggs, Margaret C 
Wilbur. Sculpture, Perspective, Painting,Art 
Appreciation, Commercial Art, Illustration. 
Special Summer studies June, July and 
August. Send far Bulletin S. A. 

350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Biock PRINTING FROM LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Linoleum block printing has been so developed ay eae nat , 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRES. 





that it can be given a special place in the considera- 


tion of fine prints. I believe its greatest merit is in — . nie 
. rte rt : CREDITS SUMMER SCHOOL 
the field of color prints. The subject of color prints, GIVEN offers distinctive training inthe Industrial Arts, 
— me « - - oan rn including House Planning & Decoration, Cos 
howe ver, ope ns a : gre at disc aenen. Some artists SESSION tume Design & Illustration, Gray hic Advertis 
believe that color is outside the field of fine prints, secGins ing, Dynamic Symmetry, Special Lectures, et 
JULY 5TH Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 


which should deal only with the fine differences of 
black and white; while others think that color is an 


added feature to the fine print. It is true that the SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
human eye loves color and this fact ought to be METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 








2} > “hi > re ’ r a . 
conside red. Children love to work with color and 58 West 57th Street, New York City Michel Jacobs, Director 
the printing of two or more colors with blocks has New York School: All classes in session during the entire 

oxhi ati ae > "os i summer. 
= exhilarating effect upon the student 8 interest. European Classes: A limited number on Motor-Bus Tour 

In the field of color prints the linoleum print seems from June 30th to August 28th, painting through France, 


Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium. Send for Booklets 


to be most fitted for the student, both in the making 

and appreciation. In this manner very fine and 

artistic prints can be made, as exemplified in the WEAVING Learn 

work of Ernest W. Watson. WARPING What you want to know 
Subject: Simple landscapes, or architectural forms from 

make practicable compositions for linoleum prints. DYEING THE DAVENPORTS 

















Posters or portraits of one or two or more tones can TEXTILE New Hope Penn. 
be done in this manner. D E S | G N Five dollars a day . . Not a course 
Study: Look up the work of Ernest W. Watson 
and the other modern artists of linoleum block “ 
printing. sili, CLASSES IN SESSION 
. . . . . — 
Process: The method of linoleum printing is simple. - © THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 









The blocks are cut in the same way as a wood block. © 


Color printing is done with two or more blocks. If a 
print is to be done in two colors, let us say blue and 
green, the drawing is made entirely on tracing paper. 
All that is to be blue is traced on one block, and all 
that is to be green is traced on another; the remaining 
parts of both blocks are cut away. The inking is 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
lens, OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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THE BERKSHIRE 


SUMMER SCHGDL 
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AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN - DIRECTOR 
* 
18TH SEASON 
JULY 5TH TO AUGUST 13TH 


OTHER NFORMAT 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN - DIRECTOR 
SSSHIGH STREET. . . NEWARK.N.J. 








THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 








LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND MARINE 
PAINTING - ETCHING: DESIGN: BLOCK 
PRINTING NORMAL INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL ART POTTERY 
JEWELRY + CRAFTS - ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS - JULY 3 TO AUGUST 12 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY + COURSES - CREDITS 
ADDRESS SECRETARY 
BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN - DIRECTOR 











done with a roller; oil paints or printer’s ink is used. 
First one block is placed upon the paper and printed 
under great pressure. The block is removed and the 
second block is printed by putting it exactly over and 
in the same position as the first block. In this 
manner many colors can be printed. With various 
added tricks or experiments, such as printing one 
color over another, or rolling different colors over 
each other on the block the number of color effects 
can be greatly multiplied. 

The art of linoleum block printing has not yet 
reached the realms of other fine prints. To what 
extent it will develop itself as an art depends on time 
and experience. It is, however, not without its 
peculiar charm, and any experience or understanding 
of it will enrich one’s appreciation and enjoyment of 
the arts in general. 

The study of any art or science encompasses so 
vast a field that even a general survey leads one into 
ever-widening channels. But the real student al- 
ways considers this truth as an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure and interest rather than a bewildering 
mountain of labor. The efforts of the most willing 
student can, however, end in bewilderment through 
inexperience and unwise planning. The above course 
is fashioned to give the student a proper approach to 
appreciation of fine prints. The course does not and 
cannot cover the whole field because of many limit- 
ing conditions. It is hoped that the interest created 
will stimulate the student to continue the study of 
prints and to allow him to appreciate the new types 
when he meets them. 

The introduction of fine prints into the school 
greatly enriches the curriculum, for it includes all 
the theory and practice of drawing and design, plus 
the interest and knowledge involved in the study and 
manipulation of materials and processes. If it has 
been thought of as an adult study, it is only due to 
the fact that up to the present time the study has 
been deferred to the adult stage of the individual, 
which accounts for the surprisingly small group 
allowed to appreciate the art. 


2, 
.° 


Tue Binney & Situ Co. announces with pleasure 
the appointment of William Longyear as Design 
Consultant and Director of the Art Service Bureau. 

Mr. Longyear is Chairman of the Course in 
Advertising Design and Supervisor of Professional 
Contacts at Pratt Institute. As a designer, his 
work appears in textbooks on art education, 
magazines of national circulation, and in the 
Museum of Science and Industry, New York City. 
He is well known to many teachers of the country, 
through his association with the Berkshire Summer 
School of Art and the Boothbay Studios. 

In assuming Directorship of the Art Service 
Bureau, Mr. Longyear will widen the scope of 
activity of this Department for broader service to 
teachers 
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Getting Along Without or Getting On 
With 
(Continued from page 53:3) 

is in the organization of the subject matter 
in terms of the interests and the abilities of 
the child. It dawned upon me that the books 
were planned and built by a number of 
experts in art education; a good illustration 
of the adage that several heads are better 
than one, yet I had been in all these past 
years single-handed in my work trying my 
best to be efficient in all phases of art 
instruction. 

The books were sold to me and to the 
superintendent, and were enthusiastically 
received by teachers and pupils. My posi- 
tion as supervisor now broadened to the 
place where I could carry art education into 
home and school environment, to civic art, 
and to community welfare as a whole. | 
found time to study the individual differ- 
ences of pupils on the basis of outstanding 
abilities, to provide suitable guidance for 
talented children, and to develop attitudes 
finding expression in socially valuable be- 
havior. The children released from following 
a semi-rigid art lesson plan now undertook 
worth-while projects as group work demand- 
ing co-operation, initiative, invention, and 
individual responsibilities. 
vital art education. 

And so I now feel that with art textbooks 
we are getting on, and my only regret is that 
so much time passed when, as I see it now, 
we were only getting along. 


Here at last was 


In the light of 
this one “‘pilgrim’s progress” I heartily 
commend to the reader a new era of vitalized 
art education. 

- 


“° 


New Books Relating to Art 


LittLeE PLays ror Everysopy, compiled and 
edited by Mrs. A. P. Sanford. Publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 

This is a book of 342 pages containing twentv- 
three short plays for small children, grammar grades, 
and junior high schools. These plays are mostly 
new, written by young dramatists, each with a good 
aesthetic or moral value. The closing words spoken 
by all the children in the little play of two scenes, 
“The Enchanted Garden,” are characteristic of the 
constructive tone in the plays: 





@ PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 12 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
art and art education under direction of 


LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 
For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 








CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 





Sumer Heuston 
6 weeks, June 20 - July 29 


Elementary and Advanced Courses in Decora- 


tive Design, Interior Decoration, Drawing, 

Painting, Figure Drawing, Illustration, Metal- 

ry and Jewelry, Modeling, Pottery, Landscape 

Painting, etc. College Credit. 

50th REGULAR SESSION opens Sept. 1932 
Courses 

Portraiture, Sculpture, Landscape, Advertising 

t I 

Art, Illustration, Teacher Training, Decorative 

Design, Handicrafts. Scholarships for gradu- 

ate study here and abroad 

For circulars and information, address the 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
11441 Juniper Road - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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GRAND CENTRALSCH@OLY ART 


Summer Courses for Teachers 
in New York and Provincetown 


Design Course under the direction of Anna L. Hilton 
includes Color Theory, Commercial Design and Applied 
Design. Credits given York Ci 

Classes in Painting and Drawing, Illustration, Costume 
Design and Advertising under the direction of Ed nd 
Greacen, A.N. A. Credits given. New York City 
Summer Painting Classes under the direction of Arthur 
W. Woelfle, A. N. A., including Marine, Landscape and 
Figure Painting. Credits given Provincetown, Ma 


Catalogue on Request 


7030 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. City 
i. i. i, Mi, Ml, A, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, A, Ml, An, A 
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METAL CRAFTS 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Under the direction of Aucustus F. Rose 
A four weeks’ course of intensive training including all 
srocesses involved in Jewelry, Silver, Copper, and 
Rewer Work. Saw-piercing, soldering, casting, carv- 
ing, engraving, chasing, melting and rolling, etching, 

enameling, raising and spinning. 

Students may elect any or all subjects. 
Sixteen states represented last summer. 
For particulars address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
11 Waterman St. Providence, Rhode Island 











CROSS SCHOOL fision TRaininc 


Turns Teachers into Artists, saves years for Students 
Drawing and painting indoors and out. Portraiture, 
landscape in oil or water colors, etching. Amazing 
results from Vision Training Method. Home Study 
Coursesenrolled 1600 through Columbia University. 


Summer Session July 4th to September 16th 
Address ANSON K. CROSS, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 











UNIVERSITY & (EW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AT TADS 


JUVE ZOTH re JULY 30TH 
TAQUS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 


KVDIACY) ART AT SANTA FE 
AVGUST 1ST te 27TH 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR-\WNUM., ALBUQUERQUE 














SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


Figure—Landscape 


Send for Circular A Composition—Evening Crogut 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 


East Gloucester Massachusetts 








VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 
ANNUAL STUDENT EXHIBITION 

May 23-29 Visitors Welcome 

Tea Served Daily 


42-44 St. Botolph St.,Boston, Mass. 








THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Summer Courses, June 27—August 5 
Painting, Drawing, Composition, Illustration, 
Design, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior 
Decoration, Poster and Commercial Design. 

Free illustrated catalog upon request 
Address Associate Dean, Box S. A. 
ART INSTITUTE 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago 











‘““We've learned today, 
That Love and Trust are better far 
Than base Distrust and ugly War; 
That Work and Play together bring 
The Power to conquer anything.” 
They are comparatively easy for preparation and 
presentation, and inexpensive. 


PEAcE Piays, compiled and edited by Mrs. A. P. 
Sanford. Publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Price, $2.50. 

There are eighteen plays in this book of 276 
pages, each emphasizing that quality in human 
nature which makes for peace—individual, family, 
national. By means of the play it is the attempt to 
co-operate in the development of a rational attitude 
toward international problems, and differences in 
the children, young and old, of this country. There 
is surely great need. The plays are written in a 
style to create enthusiasm in the players and bring 
enjoyment to the audiences. None require elaborate 
staging; some are for boys; some for girls; some for 
both. 


*, 
“9 


Art Appreciation in Radio 


PROBABLY the presentation of every subject from 
Domestic Science to Music Appreciation has been 
attempted on the radio, but not until recently has 
the teaching of Art been considered a possibility. 
Obviously, pictures and works of Art have to be seen 
and not heard in order to be appreciated. However, 
several successful series of lectures on the subject 
of Art have been broadcast in various parts of the 
United States. 

The Detroit Museum of Art in co-operation with a 
local newspaper has done a splendid piece of work 
interesting the public in the museum; Huger Elliott, 
Educational Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, has delivered several series of radio addresses 
to home listeners, telling them about exhibits and 
particular works of art to be seen at the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum. The Ohio School of the Air, 
broadcast by the State Department of Education in 
Ohio, has for two years been sponsoring a series of 
lectures to schools, given by William H. Vogel of 
Cincinnati, and this year, the American School of the 
Air is presenting to the schools of the United States 
over a net-work of seventy-three stations, six half- 
hour Art Appreciation periods. These were origi- 
nally scheduled to be given by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, whose recent death shocked the thousands 
of friends he had made in the United States during a 
life devoted to the cause of popular art education. 

Members of the Advisory staff of the American 
School of the Air interested in the subject of Art are 
Lorado Taft, Scultptor and Lecturer from the 
Chicago Art Institute; Huger Elliott, Director of 
Educational Work, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Francis Robertson of the Art Extension Society; and 
Mrs. Frances Pollock of the College Art Association. 
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It was decided during the year 1931-32 to present 
lectures on American works in an attempt to en- 
courage native talent and to stimulate interest in art. 
These lecturers and subjects were arranged for: 
December 2, Dudley Crafts Watson, the ‘‘ Whistling 
Boy” and other works of Duveneck. December 16, 
Cyrus Dallin, ‘‘Sculpture,’”’ in particular his own 
Indian statues. January 27, Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
introduced by Huger Elliott, ‘Architecture.’ 
February 24, Gilbert Stuart’s ‘‘George Washington.” 
March 9, Anna Curtis Chandler, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Homer’s “A _ Northeaster.”’ 
April 13, Hassam’s ‘‘Church at Old Lyme.”’ 

The American School of the Air in inaugurating 
this series of broadcasts is attempting not only to 
stimulate interest in Art in parts of the United States 
where it is not taught regularly in the schools, but 
also to give an outlet for creative expression to 
students of Arts, who will receive recognition over 
the air for superior work sent in for exhibit purposes. 
—Alice Keith, Broadcasting Director, American School 
of the Air. 

° 


*° 


THE Procram for the Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Printing Education, to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 27, 28, 29, is being built around the 
U. T. A. slogan, ‘‘ Printing, the Mother of Progress.”’ 
The plan provides for three morning sessions, two 
evening sessions and three educational tours. 

One session will be devoted to “‘ Progressive Steps 
in Printing Education.”’ It is intended to develop 
information and discussions on some of the new 
educational projects including Training Consumers, 
Printing Education Week in 1933, and Practical 
Lessons from four recent surveys of printing educa- 
tion—the New York City survey, the California 
survey, a nation-wide survey, and the 1932 con- 
ference survey. The latest methods of teaching 
hand composition, machine composition, presswork, 
related subjects, and ‘‘How I Have Beaten the 
Production Bugaboo,”’ will also be stressed. 

The theme of another session is “Keeping Step 
with Educational and Printing Progress.’’ The 
topics to be discussed are New Trends in Vocational 
Education: Technical Advancement, Equipment, 
Processes, Research, Photography and Its Applica- 
tion to Printing, and Recent Texts and Reference 
Books for the Teacher of Printing. 

The educational tours, directly related to the 
program will include especially conducted trips 
through the Government Printing Office, the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and a 
pilgrimage by boat to Mt. Vernon. 

Another afternoon feature will be the unveiling 
and judging of printing school exhibits that are now 
being collected on Courses of Study, Specimens of 
Layout and Design, and Linoleum Block Printing. 
A Committee consisting of George A. Huckins, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., Harry Hillman, 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52nd St.) NEW YORK 


Intensive Summer and Winter Courses 
All phases of costume design and illustration, 
styling, fashion forecasting, textile, stagedesign, 
dressmaking, millinery, etc., taught in shortest 
time consistent with thoroughness. Incorpora- 
ted under Regents. Our Sales Department 
disposes of students’ work. Every member of 
advanced classes often placed by our free em- 
ployment bureau. In last Arnold, Constable 
Company Competition, all awards were made 
to Traphagen students, as well as all Costume awards in Per- 
sian Competition held by Brooklyn Museum, and two Ist 
Prizes and one 2nd Prize out of four offered in Nat 
Exposition, also Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Ball € 
sored by Art Alliance of America. Write for Announcement S 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 





The endowment permits derate 
tuition fees Day and night classes 
Cc ses jrawing, painting, model 
and desigr Emphasis placed 
fessional training in the fine and applied 
arts. Students have access to the Muse- 
u and s colle 18, which nt 
notable examples of painting, sculf e 
and le itive arts I c 
library well equipped with books, slides, and photographs 


Summer Term: June 13th to August 6th 


For further information addre 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 6th. 
Send for Catalog15-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15. Y 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . ° New York City 

















COURSE IN HAND LOOM WEAVING 
with trips to 
MUSEUM of ART in Boston and 
FOGG ART MUSEUM in Cambridge 
July 5th . . . August 12, 1932 


THE GARDEN STUDIO Brookline 
14 A Marshal Street Massachusetts 














ry.ry. YT ‘ry. ry. Y a) " 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS ... BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Ullustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Industrial Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architecture 
38 Studios 97 Instructors 45th Year 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director CATALOGUE 


DESIGNERS ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 
July Course in School Arts Training 
under Direction of Frederick W. Ried 
Write for Catalog 
LUDWIG S. FRANK, Director 
376 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Breckenridge School of Art 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 
33RD YEAR 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the 
Costumed Model indoors or out, Landscape 
and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 

Season July and August 
Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting,Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Phil 
For illustrated circular, address The Breckenridge Sc} 


5014 Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass 


adelph a 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





SUMMER 


COURSES IN ART 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


Six weeks only — June 24 to August 5 


Intensive courses in Fine and Applied Arts 
for public school teachers and supervisors, 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and for 
those working in industries involving the ap- 
plication of art. “Thorough work in pictorial 
and decorative design, methods in art educa- 
tion, history of art, basic and advanced 
courses in drawing, painting, pottery, jewelry 
and metal work. Also travel-study course in 
Europe,June28toAug.29. Forcatalogaddress 


Director of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 








@ THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM ® 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Preparation for professions in art as related 


to industry 


mphasis fundamentals 
and individual expressior Design. Its ap- 
plication industrial and commercial 
projects. Day School, 4-year course. First 


year class limited to 175 Evening classes. 
Art and Textile Departments. Catal 


atalog 
368 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 








Editor of the Typothetae Bulletin, Clark R. Long, 
Third Vice-president of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen and Assistant 
Director of the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and Gerald Walsh, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Typothetae of Washington, D. C., will 
pass on the exhibits and announce the prize-winners. 

A special foreign exhibit of Fine Printing and 
Paper, collected during the past two years by 
Chester A. Lyle, Instructor in Printing, McKinley 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOLES 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 to August 5, 1932 


FOR ART STUDENTS—A wide variety of work 
the fine and applied arts and the crafts under the direc- 


f artists, designers and master craftsmer The 


J Bachelor's 


schoo is state accredited and grants the 


degree in Art. 


FOR ART TEACHERS—Many courses such as Water 
Color, Design, Pen and Ink, Figure Sketch, Dynamix 
Symmetry, and the crafts of Loom Weaving, P ery 
Art Metal, etc., are valuable for the art acher’s ow! 


knowledge or to carry over into the classr 


FOR GRADE TEACHERS—This summer a special! 


effort is being made to provide for the grade teacher 
desiring specialized instruction in art Miss Clara P. 
Reynolds, Art Supervisor of Seattle, will give courses in 
Public School Art, and there will be other « ses he I 
ful to the classroom teacher 


Write at once for Summer Catalog S-5 


F. H. Meyer, Director 











High Ohio, will be 
There will be fifty-five exhibits from twenty-one 


School, Canton, shown also. 


different countries. This is the first exhibit of its 
.ind held for the benefit of teachers of printing. 
Printing in the Life of the Nation is the general 
behind the 
Bicentennial Dinner meeting. Appropriate addresses 


idea program for the Washington 
will be made on George Washington, the Nation 
Builder, by a Member of The Public 


School and Industry, by a leading educator; and 


Congress: 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer, by a prominent printer 
\ motion picture depicting incidents in the life of 
George Washington will be shown and plans are on 
foot for a pageant play on Printers to George 
Washington and the American Congress. 

Further 
Phillips, 


Founders Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Frank Kk. 


Department, American Type 


details by addressing Mr. 


Education 
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